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THE  CALIFORNIA  MINT  BILL 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  15,  1852, 


The  following  amendment,  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  the  Califor- 
nia Mint  bill  being  under  consideration — 

he  it  further  enacted.^  That  there  shall  be  charged 
a seigniorage  on  the  coinage  of  gold  in  the  Mint  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  each  of  its  branches,  at  a rate,  or  rates  to 
be  established  from  time  to  lime  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  not  to  exceed,  in  his  judgment,  the  acuia)  ex- 
pense of  t!ie  coinage  at  said  Mint,  or  branch  Mint,  respect- 
ively : Provided^  Tlie  same  shall  not  be  more  than  one  per 
centum  on  the  amonut  coined^’-— 

Mr.  BROOKS  said: 

Mr.  Chairmans  I understand  this  question  is 
open  for  discussion,  I promise  to  renew  the  de- 
mand for  the  previous  question. 

I am  sorry  to  have  been  the  means  of  delaying 
the  business  of  the  House  fora  few  minutes;  and, 
before  I proceed  to  a discussion  of  this  bill,  1 wish 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  California,  [Mr. 
Marshall,]  in  good  faith,  that  I do  not  rise  to  op- 
pose his  California  Mint  bill,  or  to  propose  any 
amendment  to  it;  but  1 rise  to  discuss  a single  ques- 
tion, not  brought  to  us  from  the  Senate,  but  in- 
troduced into  this  bill  by  a majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  1 ask  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  one  single  subject,  because  I think 
it  is  a subject  of  great  importance;  and,  although 
I have  not  the  vanity  to  presume  that  I can  instruct 
the  House  upon  any  suoject  whatsoever,  yet,  as  a 
condenser  of  facts,  and  a reflector  of  what  I have 
read,  I maysay  something  which  will  be  of  service 
to  gentlemen  who  have  not  the  time  to  give  so  im-  i 
portant  a matter  the  proper  consideration. 

The  first  proposition  oefore  this  House  is  for 
the  establishment  of  a Mint  in  California.  The 
second  proposition  is  an  amendment  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  establishing 
upon  the  coinage  of  the  country.  Per- 
haps no  more  important  subject  can  ever  come  be- 
fore this  House  for  discussion.  Sure  I am,  that 
I know  of  no  subject  so  important  which  is  now 
before  this  House,  save  the  public  lands,  as  this 
of  seigniorage.  It  involves  a discussion  of  the 
whole  matter  of  currency,  coinage,  bullion,  and 
of  gold  and  silver  production;  and  whatever  af- 
fects the  currency  of  a country,  whatever  touches 
its  gold  and  silver,  has  a direct  and  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  all  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
cigriculture  of  the  country.  No  wise  legislator 
ever  proposed  to  touch  the  coinage  or  currency  of 


his  country,  but  upon  a full,  deliberate,  and  keen 
examination,  either  by  himself,  in  his  study,  or 
after  long  debate  before  a public  body. 

This  w'ord  “ seigniorage,”  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
word  almost  unknown  in  our  country,  and  it 
strikes  the  American  ear  as  a novelty.  It  is  not 
even  of  English  birth,  but  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
French,  and  is  a relic  of  the  reign  of  feudality. 
The  droit  du  seigneur  is  well  known  in  feudal  law 
in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  these  United  States,  and  never 
before  was  attempted  the  transplantation. 

“gkt  of  seigniorage  was  imposed  by  the 
old  feudal  barons  as  sovereigns  in  Europe,  called 


three  pe  cent.  This  was  the  policy  of  the  great 
party  v hich  then  had  the  government  of  the 
country  and  this  has  been  the  Whig  policy,  and  ■ 
is  the  p dicy  of  all  right-ihinking  and  wise  men, 
to  keep  is  the  basis  of  circulation  as  wide,  broad-  : 
spread  i foundation  as  possible  for  the  super- 
stiTiclur  : of  paper  money.  1 

Now,  the  tenth  section  of  the  bill  before  the  , 
House  -everses  all  the  old  policy  of  all  parties  in  ;| 
this  cou  Ury>  and  of  the  gold  bill  in  1834.  For  it  ]; 
charo*es  upon  the  gold  productions  of  the  countiy 
a seigni  >rage  at  the  Mints  of  the  cost  of  its  coin- 
age not  exceeding  one  per  centum,  at  the  discre- 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Another 
bill,  nol  now  before  the  House,  which  has  come 
down  t(  us  from  the  Senate  without  one  word  of 
discuss;  on  there,  proposes  a seigniorage  of  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  gold  or  silver  de- 

Eosited  in  the  Mints,  whether  coined,  or  cast  into  | 
ars  01  ingots.  This  bill  will  soon  be  before  us  ^ 
foractk  n,  and  the  principles  involved  in  both  of  the  ; 
bills  no  V deserve  our  grave  and  calmest  consider- 
ation. . . 

Befoie  I go  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  is  a 
point  u ton  which  there  is  some  dispute,  1 wish  to 
establis  n the  fact— that  in  Great  Britain  no  seign-  | 
iorage  Arhatever  is  levied  upon  coin.  There  is 
some  .ontroversy  on  this  important  point,  or  ^ 
some  n isunderalanding;  and  it  is  necessary  at  the 
start  t(  ascertain  whether  or  not  we  shall  lake  a ; 
step  wl  ich  holds  out  to  dealers  in  gold  and  silver  ' 
a prem  um  for  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver 
from  t lis  country  to  Great  Britain.  Innumerable 
author  ties  might  be  cited,  to  show  that  there  is  no 
seignic  *age  on  gold  at  the  British  Mint;  but  to 
save  tie  House  from  the  recital  of  them,  1 pro- 
pose c ily  to  call  attention  to  the  last  act  of  the 
Britisl  Parliament  on  this  subject — the  fourth 
clause  5f  the  4lh  and  8th  Victoria,  chap.  3‘2,  which 

runs  t lus:  . . n.  » 

^nl  hs  it  enactedy  Thai  from  and  alter  the  31st  day  of 
Auf'ust  1844,  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  demand,  from 
the’issi  e of  the  deparimeni  of  the  Hank  of  England,  Hank 
of  Eng  ind  notes  in  excliange  for  gold  bullion,  at  the  rate  ot 
three  p -unds  seventeen  shillings  and  nine  pence  per  ounce 
of  Stan  ard  gold : Provided  alwaifs.  That  said  Governor 
and  G«  mpanv  shall  in  all  cases  he  entitled  to  require  such 
cold  bi  llion  lobe  melted  and  assayed  by  persons  approved 
by  the  ^aid  Governor  and  rompany,  at  the  expense  ol  the 
parties  tendering  such  gold  bullion.” 

No  v,  by  this  act,  the  Bank  of  England  is  com- 
pelled ^to  pay  £3  ITs.  9d.  per  ounce  for  standard 
gold-  -about  Its  full  value;  and  so  any  holder  of  bul- 
lion c .n  go  to  the  Bank,  and  demand  its  value  in 
bank  notes  or  sovereigns  for  all  the  bullion  he 
has.  Hence  I am  authorized,  without  citing  any 
other  authority  than  this  act,  to  say,  that  under 
the  la  jvs  of  England,  there  is  no  cost  in  exchanging 
bullic  n for  coin  there.  I trust  that  this  act  will 
be  held  conclusive;  if  not,  I am  prepared  to  go 
beyoiid  the  law,  and  to  cite  such  authorities  as 
McC  illoch  and  Henry  James.  {Essay  on  Money, 
Exch  mges,  and  Political  Economy.) 

Tl-  2 idea  that  the  British  Government  imposes 
a seij  niorage  arises,  I suppose,  from  such  a clause 
as  th  it  which  closes  the  extract  from  the  act  (4th 
and  1 th  Victoria)  which  I have  quoted  above.  The 
Ban!  of  England  requires,  on  receiving  its  bullion 
in  ej  change  for  notes,  that  it  be  prepared  for  the 
Min  by  the  depositors  at  their  expense.  The  act 
of  C ongress  (1800)  requires  of  our  depositors  at 
our  ! »Iints  a like  preparation,  at  the  expense  of  the 
depc  sitor,  and  the  cost  of  the  preparation  is  de- 


ducted from  the  amount  deposited.  We  stand  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England  upon  the  same 
ground.  The  Mints  of  both  countries  require  the 
“ dust”  or  “ bullion”  to  be  prepared  for  coinage 
at  the  depositor’s  expense.  But  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us — the  bill  for  seigniorage — clothes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  with  the  power  to  add  on 
to  that  expense  another  tax  of  one  per  cent. 

Another  fact  has  impressed  some  gentlemen  with 
the  idea  that  a seigniorage  is  exacted  at  the  British 
Mint,  and  that  is,  the  fact  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment buys  the  pound  of  silver  at  its  marketyalue, 
a standard  bullion  value  of  sixty-two  shillings, 
and  issues  it,  witli  the  impress  of  the  realm,  to  ap- 
plicants at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  shillings;  and  silver 
I IS  made  a legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings.  There  is  no  seigniorage  here — no  tax 
] on  the  depositor.  The  Government  gives  the  full 
' market  value  (sixty-two  shillings)  for  the  pound  of 
silver,  and  issues  it  in  half-crowns,  shillings,  and 
sixpences,  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  shillings  the 
pound — that  is,  increases  its  value  about  ten  per 
I cent.;  but  at  no  expense,  remember,  to  the  deposi- 
|!  tor.  The  coinage  then  becomes  a token  of  local 
i value, and  it  enters  into  general  circulation  through- 
I out  the  kingdom.  No  foreign  or  other  silver  coin 
I passes  current  there.  The  community  enjoy  the 
I convenience  of  an  ample  supply  of  small  chans;e; 
but  no  man  is  obliged  to  receive  these  tokens  to  onset 
a debt  beyond  the  amount  of  forty  shillings.  Such 
are  the  fuels  as  to  the  British  silver  coinage;  but 
these  facts  are  misunderstood  by  some  to  be  a 
seigniorage  exacted  from  the  depositor.  The  rel- 
ative value  of  coin  in  Great  Britain  is  as  1 to 
14.288,  but  that  is  not  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  is  about  1 to  15.716. 

I I think  it  may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted 
1 now,  with  these  facts  before  us,  that  there  is  no 
seigniorage  upon  coinage  in  Great  Britain.  When 
these  facts  are  understood,  and  misconceptions 
corrected,  I think  no  man  will  say,  that  in  Great 
Britain  there  exists  any  such  thing,  any  such  tax, 
as  this  lurking  in  the  tenth  section  ofthisCalifornia 
Mint  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 might  go  further,  and 
show  that  such  a seigniorage  as  is  here  proposed, 
exists  in  no  other  commercial  country  ; but  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  maintain,  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment exchanges  British  coin  for  bullion,  with- 
out cost  to  the  depositors,  because  in  maintaining 
that,  it  follows,  what  I propose  to  illustrate,  that  a 
seigniorage  in  the  United  States  of  one  per  cent,  or 
one  half  per  cent.,  is  a premium  of  one  per  cent,  or 
one  half  percent.,  to  export  gold  and  silver  bullion 
from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britian.  Before 
I go  further,  however,  I wish  to  say,  that  in  the 
French  Mint,  where  did  exist  in  1837,  perhaps 
now  exists,  what  is  called  a “ remedy”  on  gold, 
there  was  something  like  a seigniorage,  but  the 
“remedy”  came  not  out  of  the  depositor,  as  I 
understand  it,  but  it  was  an  advantage  taken  of 
about  one  thousandth  in  fineness,  which  operated 
as  a charge  of  about  eleven  hundredths  per  cent. 
The  coinage  of  France,  however,  was  principally 
in  silver,  until  the  last  year;  and  now,  that  gold 
has  become  so  plenty  there,  it  is  stated  to  me,  on 
authority  I credit,  but  no  statute  or  ordonnance  is 
within  my  reach  to  demonstrate  it,  that  no  seign- 
iorage, whatsoever,  now  exists  at  the  French 

Mint  on  gold  bullion.  . 

The  point  1 now  arrive  at,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 


" I 

demonstrate,  that  if  we  aflix  a tax  of  one  per  cent.  || 
or  one  half  per  cent,  on  our  gold  coinage,  we  give  1’ 
to  a premium  of  one  per  cent,  or  one  half  per  cent. 

our  British  rivalstolakefromusourgold.  Nothing  ^ 

is  clearer  than  that  bullion  will  avoid  and  evade  .[ 
taxes,  even  the  slightest,  and  seek  that  manufac-  1 
tory,  that  mint,  where  it  can  be  worked  up  into 
coin  for  nothing.  It  is  so  clear  a proposition  that  , 

I scarcely  need  stop  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  is  evi-  | 
dent,  then,  that  if  we  esUiWlish  the  seigniorage,  j 
we  turn  the  gold  current  of  California,  when  it  , 
reaches  Chagres,  or  Aspinwall,  on  the  Allan-  i 
tic  coast,  to  the  British  Mint,  and  the  silver  of  Ij 
Acupuleo,  and  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  in  , 
the  same  direction.  No  holder  of  bullion  stand-  | 
ing  side  by  side  of  an  American  steamer  and  ^ 
British  steamer  there,  will  hesitate  to  send  that  ' 
bullion  to  England,  to  be  coined  for  nothing,  when  | 
the  costof  coinage  will  be  one  per  cent,  or  one  half  j 
1)61*  cent,  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  addition  of  the  | 
cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  Philadelphiaand 
New  York,  in  many  cases  one  half  per  cent.  more. 
This  important  fact  cannot  be  got  over,  or  got 
under,  unless  it  can  be  shown  llial  it  is  cheaper  to 
transport  gold  and  silver  to  New  York  than  to 
London— as  much  cheaper,  as  is  the  seigniorage 
and  extra  transportation.  To  show  that  this  is  not 
so,  nay,  to  show  that  it  is  now  cheaper  to  carry 
gold  from  San  Francisco  to  London,  than  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  I lay  before  the 
House  the  following  table,  from  one  of  the  largest 
express  companies,  (Adams  & Co.,)  carriers  of 
gold  dust  or  bullion,  in  the  United  States:  I 

of  the  cost  of  transporting  .*100,000  bullion  from 
San  Francisco  to  I^'ew  York,  and  the  same  to  London. 
t?AN  Francisco  to  New  York. 

*100,000— San  Francisco  to  New  York,  steamer 

freight, percent......... ' 

Primage,  f»  per  cent,  on  .•5“2,2o0 i u ou 

Transportation  from  Panama  to  Cha- 

gres,  )i  percent 2o0  00 

Insurance  (N.  Y.)  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  2 per  cent 00  uu 


but  for  another  nation  to  com  it.  Where  goes  the 
bullion,  and  whence  comes  the  com,  there  go  also 
—such  is  the  law  of  trade— the  trade  and  commerce 
of  a people;  for  coinage  is  the  representative  of 


San  Francisco  to  London. 

;gl00,000— Shd  Francisco  to  Panama,  ^ ^ 

freight,  IJi  percent.....  $1,250  00 
Panama  to  London,  freight, 

\%  percent l,oT5  00 

Primage,  5 per  cent 131  25 

Insurance,  (English,)  San 
FrancUco  to  London,  ^ 

per  cent - 1,250  00 


§4,612 


4,006 


trade  ana  commerce,  and  where  the  renresentative 
is,  the  substance  is  also.  I should  hold,  then,  the 
premium  which  sentgold  to  England  to  be  coined, 
to  be  the  premium  also  for  sending,  and  concen- 
trating iherelhecommerceand  trade  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  well  as  of  the  Pacific  States.  All  nations, 
or  less,  havealways  acted  upon  thisprinciple.  The 
British  Government  spares  no  pains  to  concentrate 
I in  London  the  bullion  tnide  of  all  the  world,  and 
, no  effort  to  spread  the  British  sovereign  throughout 
that  world.  She  frowns  upon  an  American  eagle 
I when  it  appears  at  the  British  ]Mint,  and  insists 
upon  taking  off  the  eagle  and  putting  the  British 
emblem  on.  She  discourages  the  circulation  in 
England  by  all  the  artifices  of  coinage.  She  rea- 
sons, and  she  reasons  well,  that  wherever  the  P*"®* 
cious  metals  are  coined,  there,  a larger  portion  will 
remain  for  purposes  of  circulation  or  hoarding, 
than  would  remain  in  the  crude  condition;  for, 
says  she,  where  there  is  no  coinage  there  will  not 
be  apt  to  be  retained  any  material  amount  of  pre- 
j cious  metals.  They  seek  to  find 
countries  where  the  coinage  exists.  To  show 
I that  this  is  the  polirv  of  England  one  fact  need 
’ only  to  be  staled.  The  price  of  standard  gold  is 
! fixed  by  law  at  ^3  17s.  9d.  sterling  per  ounce,  and 

I this  rale  the  Bank  of  England  is  bound  to  pay,  or 
|i  allow  for  standard  gold,  as  I have  shown  before. 

II  The  Bank  knows  exactly  how  much  standard 
gold  there  is  in  one  of  our  eagles,  or  ten-doHar 
pieces;  and  yet,  if  a box  of  newlv't^ained  eagles 
is  carried  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  price  per 
ounce  they  may  weigh  is  ^3  IGs.  2|d.  sterling, 
which  they  say  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
standard  gold  in  our  gold  coin;  and  yet  that  same 
box  or  parrel  of  gold,  melted  down  by  a private 
assayer,  and  reduced  to  “standard  gold,  will  be 
taken  at  the  bank  at  tlie  legal  price,  of  £3  17s,  9a. 

per  ounce,  and  the  result  is  a small  profit  after  pay- 
ing the  expense  of  melting — enough,  however,  to 
induce  the  melting.  The  following  is  a statement 
illustrating  this: 

Obim  of  a London  statement  of  sale  of  ^imerican  gold, 
September,  1850. 

I Ihs.os.dtrt.  grs» 

1 2.500  eagles,  or  §2-'>0,000,  melted  down 

into  seven  bars,  weighed JJ4  11  lu 

“Standard” ^ if 


$606  25  | 

Difference  in  favor  of  London,  $600  in  the  $100,000,  or 
$6,000  in  .$1 ,000,000.  To  which  add  the  proposed  lax  ol  ^ , 
per  cent.,  or  .$'>,000,  and  we  have  a difterence  ol  .•511,000  , 
per  million  in  I'avor  of  the  London  shipment. 

Now,  to  get  over  and  to  put  down  such  startling 
facts  as  these,  it  is  argued  that  an  American  eagle  j 
is  coined  but  to  go  into  the  British  Mint;  and  that 
it  may  as  well  go  in  bullion  from  Chagres  (or  As- 
ninwall)  as  from  New  York.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  day  or  other  we  may  not 
be  diggers  of  gold  always  for  the  British  Mint,onIy 
to  have  impressed  upon  the  golden  product  of  the 
California  miner  the  impress  of  British  sover- 
eignty; but  if  this  fact  be  so  now,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  give  a premium  of  one  per 

cent.,  or  one  half  per  cent.,  to  prolong  such  a state 

of  things.  Besides,  sir,  no  nation  can  ever  reach 
the  summit  of  trade  and  commerce  if  it  digs  gold 


Or  1, 31703.  7dwt.l2grs.,  at  £3  I7s.  9d. 

per  oz  

Allowed  by  melting  for  gold  adhering  to 

crucibles 


£ s.  d. 
5,121  5 10 

5 8 3 

5,126  14  1 


Charges. 
Cost  of  melting 
Assays 


s.  d. 
0 

18  0 


Hrokerage 6 • 8 

Cartage 0 5 


8 19  2 


Thus  2, .500  eagles  yielded  by  melting...  5,117  U U 


Ifliiken  by  Bank,  at  their  weight  in 
lean  coin,  the  price  per  oz.,  at  £3  16s. 
2;^d.  for  1,343  03.  would  be.... 

Less  brokeraze  £6  8s.  24.,  and  bags 2s, 
64 ^ 


5,119  5 10 
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\e  whole  tendency  of  these  movements  is  to 
lel  the  melting  of  our  coins  for  the  purpose  of 
erting  them  into  British  sovereigns,  which  the 
sh  Government  in  a wise  policy  does  for  noth- 
in Great  Britain  no  coins  but  British  coins 
legal  tender.  Discredit  is  ilirown  upon  all 
's.  In  the  United  States  all  foreign  coins  are 
al  tender  at  fixed  rates.  Beside  such  facts  as 
?,  charges  are  made,  and  with  no  inconsid- 
e success,  to  discredit  the  accuracy  of  the 
y of  the  gold  coins  issued  from  the  Mints  of 
United  States.  (See  correspondence  of  the 
. Abbott  Lawrence,  our  Minister  to  England, 
Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State.)  “I  was  told 
he  British  Mint,”  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  “that 
sidcrable  quantities  of  Americaii  gold  had  been 
lyed  and  recoined,  from  time  to  time,  and  had 
always  been  found  to  come  up  to  our  own  stand- 
This,  Mr.  Eckert,  the  Director  of  the 
idelphia  Mint,  it  is  proper  to  add,  seems  most 
>ughly  to  disprove.  (See  letter  to  Secretary  of 
aury,  April  3,  1853.) 

3 unnecessary , however,  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
pect,  to  go  into  any  further  exposition  of  the 
t of  the  British  Government,  or  the  Britisli 
le,  to  concentrate  in  London  the  bullion  trade 
e world,  for  I may  take  it  for  granted,  such 
nark  will  be  admitted  as  fact.  The]>rideas 
as  the  avarice  of  that  great  nation  is  concerned 
is  concentration.  Both  are  directed  toward  it, 
unwavering  energy;  and  one  of  the  struggles 
h we  are  yet  to  liave  with  our  father-land,  is 
ominion  over  gold  and  silver,  and  coinage, 
epresentalive  of  commerce  and  trade,  as  well  as 
lominion  over  the  seas,  by  steamships,  and 
er  ships,  those  new  winged  monsters  of  the 
. New  York  and  London  are  yet  to  have  a 
ity  contest  for  the  gold  of  California,  and  the 
r of  Mexico,  and  of  South  America,  and  the 
will  not  be  yielded  on  the  part  of  Britons 
Dut  a struggle  earnest  and  prolonged.  To 
up  her  monopoly  over  the  South  American 
: mines,  she  has  extended  her  steam-packet 
ce  in  the  South  Pacific,  from  Panama  to 
araiso,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  mines  of  Mex- 
she  intrigues  against  us,  and  obstructs  our 
iments,  from  the  capital  of  Mexico  to  Vera 
, on  one  side,  and  to  Acapulco  on  the  other, 
day  is  coming,  if  no  new-fangled  notions  of 
iorage  beset  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
■ystem  of  mintage  have  a free,  fair,  and  full 
(wiiich  it  has  not  now,)  when  New  York 
ake  tlie  place  in  the  New  World  over  bullion 
^oins,  that  London  has  in  the  Old,  and  then 
lepublic  will  begin  to  obtain  the  dignity  and 
ieur  of  its  destiny. 

levy  a seigniorage,  then,  on  gold  and  silver 
when  we  are  in  the  beginning  of  this  con- 
nay,  when,  as  we  are  scarce  of  silver,  we 
d rather  give  a premium  to  tempt  silver  here, 
very  error  of  thenioon.  A proposition,  under 
ng  circumstances,  more  preposterous,  as  it 
5 to  me,  never  came  from  erring  man.  My  | 
ance  to  it  springs,  not  only  from  the  tax  it  | 
ses  upon  the  California  miner — for  in  such  a ' 
the  miner  is  the  man  who  pays  the  seignior- 
'his  gold  is  coined  at  home — but  because  the 
lievous  act  would  reach  our  commerce,  our 
iting  trade  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  our 
ance  offices,  our  bullion  dealers  at  home,  and 
the  gold  and  silver  in  one  continuous,  over- 


whelming stream  to  the  Britlsli  Mint,  if,  even  for 
the.sake  of  aMint,ilie  Representatives  from  Cali- 
fornia could  submit  to  such  a tax,  it  is  not  less  my 
duty  to  cry  out  against  it  in  behalf  of  every  interest 
I rejn  esent,  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  returned  Cali- 
fornians, who,  in  their  own  persons,  bring  back 
their  little  heaps  to  be  sold  in  New  York  bullion 
offices,  before  they  get  home  to  their  wives  or 
fanulies.  The  whole  weight  of  authority  I have, 
or  can  have,  from  practical  businessmen,is  against 
the  imposition.  1 liave  in  my  hands  remonstrances 
from  the  most  faithful  express  companies.  The 
: presidents  of  the  leading  banks  in  New  York, 
among  them  the  Hon,  C.  W.  Lawrence,  once  a 
member  of  this  House,  write  me,  that  under 
, such  a bill  “ as  far  as  he  can  judge,  a large  pro- 
' ‘ portion  of  the  California  gold  will  be  driven  to 
‘ the  European  Mints,  while  the  conversion  of 
‘ foreign  gold  into  American  coin  will  be  entirely 
‘ prohibited.” 

Air.  Speaker,  before  Congress  thinks  of  taking 
' any  steps  in  the  way  of  a seigniorage,  it  should 
think  of  what  vast  power  it  is  exercising  now, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  over 
I the  gold  and  silver  property,  the  miner  or  the  trader 
in  the  precious  metals  happens  to  hold.  Govern- 
ment seizes  no  man’s  cotton,  no  man’s  tobacco, 

I hogs,  or  horses,  and  insists  upon  imprinting  upon 
^ them  its  stamp  of  sovereignty  before  they  can  be 
: efficiently  used  in  general  commerce  and  trade. 

But  the  Constitution  does  seize  tlie  product  of  the 
I gold  miner’s  labor,  and  declares,  “ Congress 
' (alone)  shall  liave  power  to  coin  money,  and  regu- 
I late  the  value  thereof.”  “No  State  shall  coin 
j money.”  “No  Stale  shall  make  anything  but 
j gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts.” 
i Bullion  cannot  pay  a debt.  Gold  dust  is  no  legal 
I tender.  The  miner  himself  cannot  coin  it  or  make 
it  money.  AH  this  is  against  the  Constitution  and 
the  law.  Government  monopolizes  theraio  matenaly 
, so  to  speak,  of  money,  in  its  own  Government- 
created  Mints,  and  the  miner  may  be  as  rich  as 
I CrcRsus  in  silver  or  gold,  but  he  can  discharge  no 
i man’s  debt  till  his  gold  or  silver  has  put  upon  it, 
in  that  Mint,  the  Government  stamp.  To  levy  a 
I tax,  then,  upon  a species  of  property  thus  monop- 
I olized  by  the  (Jovernment,  and  to  levy  it,  because  of 
the  monopoly,  or  because  of  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  monopoly,  is  crying  injustice,  such  as 
should  not  be  thought  offoramoment.  Tellnienot 
it  is  like  the  toll  taken  from  a grist  sent  to  a mill. 
The  corn  grist  voluntarily  goes  to  any  mill;  but 
the  Government  monopolizes  the  only  mint-mills 
there  are,  and  your  money  grist  is  not  to  be  sent 
j to  some  neighboring  village  to  be  ground,  but  you 
1 must  send  it  hundreds  of  miles,  perhaps,  to  New 
Orleans  or  Philadelphia,  and  pay  all  the  cost  of 
freight,  insurance,  and  commission  to  have  your 
money  grist  ground  in  the  mint  monopoly  there. 
Your  bullion  is  discredited  till  it  has  the  Govern- 
ment stamp,  and  if  yon  imprint  that  stamp  upon 
it,  fine  or  imprisonment  is  your  fate.  No,  sir,  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  all  Governments  holding  this 
mint  monopoly,  to  use  it  without  cost,  for  thepub- 
lic  good  only,  and  in  the  most  convenient  places, 
to  enable  the  owner  of  dust  or  bullion  to  reach 
them  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee,  (interrupting.)  I 
do  not  expect  to  say  a word  upon  this  subject, 
but  I ask  that,  as  a justification  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  a very  short  paragraph  from 
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the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ' 
may  be  read  to  the  House.  It  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  paragraph  was  read,  as  follows: 

“ The  expenses  of  the  Mint  and  branches  have,  of  course, 
greatly  increased  since  (he  accessionofCalilomia,  and  will 
be  still  further  augmented  in  case  Congress  should  deter- 
niinc  to  establish  two  additional  branches  at  San  Francisco 
and  New  York.  1 would,  therefore,  suggest,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  the  propriety  of  authorizing  a small 
seigniorage  on  the  bullion  deposited  by  coqroralions  or  indi- 
viduals, for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  actual  expenses  of 
coinage,  instead  of  allowing  Uie  latter  to  remain  as  an  ex- 
clusive charge  upon  the  Treasury.  1'his,  it  is  believed,  is 
the  universal  usage  at  all  other  national  Mints,  and  the 
charge  would  be  but  a mere  fractional  percentage,  amount- 
ing only  to  a very  few  cents  per  ounce.’’ 

Mr.  BROOKS,  I was  aware  of  this  article  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  but 
it  will  be  remarked  that  the  Secretary  uses  the  very 
cautious  words,  “ it  is  6c/iercd”  that  this  seignior-  | 
age  “ is  the  universal  usage, ”&c.  If  the  Secretary  ' 
means  to  say  there  is  a seigniorage  in  the  Briti.sh 
Mint  on  gold,  he  is  mistaken,  as  I have  already 
shown;  and  all  he  can  mean  is  what  I have  stated, 
that  the  British  Government  buys  silver  at  sixty- 
two  shillings  the  pound,  and  sells  it  in  coin  at  sixty  ^ 
six  shillings,  which  is  no  tax  on  the  depositor,  no 
such  seigniorage  as  the  Ways  and  Means  propose. 

1 was  not  mistaken  in  my  facts.  Indeed,  there  Is 
no  dispute  among  practical  men  about  them.  The 
Secretary’s  recommendation  of  a small  seignior- 1 
age,  not  a large  one,  as  the  bill  propose.*?,  undoubt- 
edly comes  from  his  impression  that  the  over-val-  ; 
uation  of  British  silver  coin  was  a seigniorage,  or  f 
from  supposing  that  the  preparing  the  precious 
metals  for  the  Mint  was  not  at  the  cost  of  the  de- 
positor ill  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England, 
The  Director  of  the  Mint  (Mr.  Eckert)  stales  |>os-  ' 
itively,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, as  well  as  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ; 
Means:  j 

“In  England,  the  gold  is  coined  at  one  half  percent., 
the  silver  at  two  and  one  eighth — these  chartiies,  however,  \ 
being  paid  by  Government,  and  not  by  depositors.^^  | 

I think  I may  repose  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
facts,  and  proceed  to  another  branch  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  iliat  is  the  silver  part  of  it.  The  themes  ' 
are  precious  ones,  and  there  is  nothing  more  at- 
tractive than  money;  but  I fear  the  House  is  just  ' 
now  so  confused  in  presidential  topics  that  even  ■ 
gold  and  silver,  as  topics  of  discussion,  lose  their  ' 
charm. 

Mr.  ORR.  The  gentleman  from  New'  York 
appears  to  be  well  posted  upon  this  subject.  I 
desire  to  know  of  him  what  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  coinage  is  paid  by  the  alloy?  ; 

Mr.  BROOKS.  None,  that  I know  of.  Both 
our  gold  and  silver  coins  are  nine  tenih.s  fine.  ’ 
An  ounce  of  gold,  nine  hundred  one  thousandths  I 
fine,  is  equal  in  value  to  $18  60.46-100.  1 do  not 

know  that  I quite  comprehend  the  interrogatory  ^ 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  Alloy 
must  be  mixed  with  gold  to  harden  it  for  circula- 
tion. I 

Gold,  in  theplethoraof  it  justnow  in  California  ' 
and  Australasia,  might  possibly  stand  some  small,  ' 
very  small,  seigniorage;  but  it  is  clear,  that  in  the 
present  premium  for  silver,  we  ought  not  to  tax 
the  coinage  of  that  here.  The  silver  currency  of  our  ! 
country  has  been  for  some  time  past  going  to  ^ 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a higher  | 


value  was  set  upon  it  there  than  here.  The  rel- 
ative value  of  gold  and  silver  as  established  by 
law  is, — 

1 to  15.988. in  this  country. 

1 to  15.716 in  England. 

1 to  15.479 in  France. 

By  which  we  rate  silver  one  seventy-two  one 
Iiundredths  per  cent,  lower  than  England,  and 
three  per  cent,  lower  than  France.  Hence,  as  the 
balance  of  our  commercial  debt  can  only  be  j>aid  in 
bullion,  it  follows  that  neither  to  France  nor  to 
England  will  gold  be  sent  until  silver  is  exhausted. 
This  exhaustion  of  our  silver  has  raised  w'hat  is 
left  to  a premium  at  one  time  of  three  and  four 
per  cent.,  but  at  the  last  dales  American  silver 
was  at  only  one  to  one  and  a quarter  per  cent, 
premium.  The  premium  on  silver  has  now'  for 
some  time  been  on  the  decline,  and  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  if  things  are  left  to  themselves,  the 
premium  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  A seigniorage 
upon  silver,  however,  would  but  aggravate  all  the 
difficulties  in  change,  for  it  w'ould  be  a premium 
' for  its  exportation  from  South  America  and  Mex- 
ico to  England,  and  for  its  avoidance  of  the  United 
I Slates. 

This  is  not  an  improper  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
^ invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  stale  of  the 
silver  trade  in  America.  The  dLscovery  of  quick- 
silver in  California,  so  indispensably  necessary  in 
the  working  of  silver  ore,  has  broken  down  the 
monopoly  which  the  Rothschilds  had  for  so  many 
years  of  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Spain,  the  most 
I valuable  quicksilver  mines,  till  of  late,  known  in 
the  w'orld,  and  the  price  per  quintal  has  fallen  full 
, one  half.  The  fact  has  given  new  stimulus  to  the 
working  of  the  silver  mines  of  all  America,  but 
es|iecially  in  Peru.  Once  worthless  ore  can  be 
i washed  at  a profit  now'.  Steam  machinery  , too,  is 
I coming  into  use,  particularly  in  the  extensive  and 
1 valuable  mines  of  Paseo,  by  which  they  are  ef- 
{ fectually  kept  clear  of  w'ater,  hitherto  rendering 
them  unproductive.  A railroad  has  also  been  es- 
I tablished  from  the  coast  through  the  mineral  dis- 
I tricts  of  Peru,  which  is  having  considerable  influ- 
I ence  in  opening  up  new  and  abundant  sources  of 
I supply.  The  silver  of  the  w'orld  comes  mainly 
I and  annually  as  follows: 

\ 1st  estimate.  3d  estimate. 

; From  Chili. , . ,$3,0U0,0U0,  in  bars  $4 ,.500,000 
From  Peru....  1,. 500, 000,  do  3,500,000 
From  Bolivia. . 1,000, 000,  in  coin  1,500,000 
From  AIexico..l3,000,000,  do  33,000,000 

This  discrepancy  in  the  Mexico  estimate  comes 
from  the  fact,  that  as  there  is  an  export  duty,  the 
smuggling  is  large,  and  the  estimate  is,  lherefi'>re, 

I but  a guess.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  silver 
I (three  fourths  of  it)  goes  to  England  in  the  British 
• Chagres  steamers,  or  in  the  British  steamers  from 
Vera  Cruz;  the  rest  to  Cliina,  Franco,  or  Germany 
' — very  little  to  tlie  United  Slates.  One  reason  w hy 
it  does  not  come  here  i.s  the  expense  of  transport- 
ation for  so  heavy  and  bulky  an  article  from  New 
j York  to  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia  and  back;  but 
the  chief  reason  is,  that  the  Brilisli,  by  their  steam 
i packets,  have  fixed  the  habits  of  trade  towards 
England.  To  levy,  then,  a seigniorage  of  any 
kind  in  tlie  Philadelpliia  Mint,  or  the  New  Orleans 
Mint,  iqion  silver,  w'ould  be  but  adding  to  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  already  existing,  the  pre- 
i mium  of  whatever  w'as  the  per  centum  of  the 
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seignio  age  to  drive  off  all  the  little  silver  there  is  , 
lef°us.  An  American  steamer  up  and  down  the  , 
southei  1 ports  of  the  Pacific,  and  a steamer  from  | 
Vera  C uz  to  New  Orleans,  would  bring  here  large  | 
masses  of  this  silver,  if  we  impose  no  tax  upon  its  j 
coinagt . For  1 look  upon  the  whole  silver  trade,  ' 
Mr.  Sp  ?aker,asof  right  ours,  from  its  proximity,  | 
if  we  t at  struggle  for  it,  and  gentlemen  will  but  . 
aid  our  commerce  in  the  struggle.  Chili,  Peru,  ] 
Bolivia  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  are  here  j 
but  at*  ur  doors — nearer  than  Texas  is  practically,  j 
considt  rably  nearer  than  Oregon  or  California.  1 , 
hope  t le  discovery  of  the  quicksilver  mines  of : 
Califor  ha  is  going  to  enable  us  to  develop  the 
silver  i hues  of  our  continent,  pari  passu,  with  the 
gold  IT  tnes  of  California.  I hope  to  see  the  day 
when  he  rich  argosy  of  silver  now  freighted  to  i 
Englar  i under  the  British  flag,  will  be  freighted  j 
to  Nev  Yorkunderthestarsandstripes, increased  ! 
in  qua  ility  ten  limes  over.  Oh,  that  I could  in-  i 
spire  I ly  countrymen  with  a proper  sense  of  the  j 
pricele;  s treasures  just  before  them,  in  all  parts  of  ^ 
South  America,  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa-  | 
cific  CO  ists,  and  arouse  them  to  a worthy  effort  to 
snatch  from  the  proud  mistress  of  the  seas  the 
wealth  tliat  passes  through  our  hands  to  her 

coffers ; ' 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I am  done  with  this  | 
subjec  , but  sketched,  briefly  sketched,  rather  than  | 
discus;  ed.  1 feel  how  inadequate  are  my  studies,  | 
or  ism  r knowledge,  to  begin  even  to  do  justice  to  so  j 
abstru:  e and  so  intricate  a topic  as  is  involved  in  , 
this  w .ole  discussion.  Sure  1 am,  it  is  beyond 
my  po  ver  to  do  justice  to  it  here,  in  this  Hall,  j 
amid  t le  excitement  at  this  period  of  the  session.  * 
It  neet  ed  the  closet,  and  the  quiet  study  of  the  j 
scienii  ic  or  practical  man.  All  1 have  expected  ; 
to  do  s to  awaken  the  House  to  the  dangerous  ^ 
item  li  rking  quietly  in  a section  of  this  bill.  All  i 
1 have  hoped  to  do  is  to  create  a pause  in  the  ve-  i 
locity  »f  action  threatened  underthe  previous  ques-  ^ 
lion,  a id  to  start  some  new  thought  in  the  mind  of 
someb  idy.  The  very  novelty  of  a business  dis- 
cussio  I here  should  have  some  interest  for  your  . 
ears.  But  before  you  act  further  to-day,  before  I 
you  V-  le  on  this  bill,  1 invoke  you  to  remember  | 
the  m ner  toiling  in  California,  and  impose  no  I 
such  s trange  tux^  as  seigniorage  upon  him.  I in-  I 
voke  rou  to  remember  your  duly  to  guard  and 
protec . the  commerce  and  trade  of  your  country;  j 
but  al  Dve  all,  for  the  sake  of  national  honor,  or  | 
of  nai  onal  pride,  i beg  you  to  guard  your  own  j 
eagle,  your  own  emblem  of  sovereignly,  from  the 
Brltisl  lion,  and  to  feel,  at  least,  as  the  English- 
man f els,  when  he  puts  the  British  emblem  upon 
your  i old  production,  at  no  cost  to  the  depositor, 
that  h ; is  paid,  richly  paid,  for  the  slight  tax  on 
himse  f,  by  the  universal  circulation  and  dominion  ■ 
he  tin  s gives  that  British  emblem  the  wide  world  i 
over,  /herever  British  gold  goes,  or  Briton  travels;  j 
for  th  ■ day  is  coming  when  the  American  eagle — I ^ 
mean  no  eagle  emblazoned  on  any  warlike  stand- 
ard  vill  tlius  traverse  the  world  with  this  British 

so  ver.  ign,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  in  triumph  over 
him,  f you  throw  no  obstructions  in  the  path  of 

his  vi  ;tory ! , . . 

Mr  SEYMOUR,  ofNew  York.  I wish  to  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  whether  the  question  can  be  , 
separ  .ted,  so  that  a distinct  question  may  betaken 
on  th  proposition  which  my  colleague  has  just  ! 
discu  sed  with  so  much  ability  r If  it  be  possible  | 


I hope  that  will  be  done,  for  I think  the  House 
: must  now  be  convinced  that  that  section  ought  to 
I be  stricken  out. 

' Mr.  HOUSTON.  1 do  not  intend  to  argue  the 
point  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
j [Mr.  Brooks.]  I intend,  however,  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  lo  the  House,  that  according  to 
my  examination  and  understanding  of  the  facts, 
his  statement  is  wholly  incorrect,  and  can,  lo  no 
essential  extent,  be  sustained.  His  statement  of 
.facts  is  entirely  incorrect  and  unreliable,  accord- 
' iiig  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Jones]  read  to  tlie  House  a few  moments  since 
wholly  incorrect,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
i chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the 
' Senate,  [Mr.  Hunter,]  who  has  given  to  this  sub- 
ject a very  thorough  and  elaborate  investigation. 
Both  of  those  gentlemen  say  that  seigniorage  is 
■ charged  upon  tho  coinage  of  other  civilized  (Soy- 
I ernments.  And  I undertake  to  say  that  such  is 
the  fact,  which  any  member  of  this  House  will  see 
j by  an  examination  of  the  subject.  The  law  which 
I the  gentleman  read,  shows  the  .same  fact;  and  if 
i he  had  read  the  whole  of  it,  he  would  have  estab- 
lished my  proposition.  Now,  sir, the  only  doubt 
I have  ever  heard  expressed  about  this  matter  is, 
whether  there  is  any  seigniorage  charged  by  the 
British  Government.  The  gentleman  says  no  civ- 
; ilized  Government  in  the  world  charges  it.  France 
may  not  be  a civilized  country,  in  the  gentleman’s 
estimation,  but  there  is  no  gentleman  who  has  ex- 
amined this  subject,  except  the  member  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Brooks,]  who  will  say  that  France 
I does  not  charge  seigniorage.  There  is  in  the  minds 
I of  some  a question  about  the  practice  of  Great 
! Britain. 

1 But  the  law  produced  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Brooks]  shows,  that  while  a 
1 bullion  holder  may  go  to  the  Mint  and  receive  coin 
j for  his  bullion,  yet  it  is  only  when  the  gold  dust 
( has  been  assayed  and  brought  to  the  standard 
I fineness  required  by  the  British  statute.  When 
J it  is  in  that,  condition  he  can  get  a certain  amount 
! of  coin  for  it;  and  to  get  it  to  that  standard  fine- 
I ness  much  the  largest  expense  is  incurred  which 
I would  be  charged  for  under  this  bill,  all  of  which 
* IS  paid  by  the  bullion  holders  to  some  assay  office 
approved  by  those  who  control  the  Mint.  Our 
Mints  assay  gold  and  carry  it  through  all  the  ne- 
cessary stages  f>r  coinage,  and  then  coin  it.  We 
propose,  for  that  service,  a small  charge  to  be 
paid  to  our  Government,  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Mints,  The  British  Mint  refuses 
to  perform  that  service,  and  requires  the  bullion 
! holder,  at  his  own  expense,  to  have  it  done  by 
I some  assay  office,  which  its  officers  may  desig- 
j nate,  before  they  will  receive  it.  The  additional 
I expense  necessary  to  stamp  it  is  very  trifling,  and 
' that,  I believe,  they  are  to  some  extent  compen- 
sated for,  by  the  amount  of  coin  they  pay  out; 
but  that  is  immaterial.  So  the  same  expense 
which  this  section  requires  the  bullion  holder  to 
i pay,  is  paid  by  him  in  England,  and  that  it  may 
not  go  directly  into  the  coffers  of  the  British  Go- 
! vernment,  is  not  the  question  at  issue  here?  The 
proposition  which  1 am  endeavoring  to  establish 
1 IS,  that  the  bullion  holder  pays  that  expense.  The 
i honorable  member  from  New  York  [Mr.  Brooks] 
I maintains  the  contrary,  if  we  understand  him; 
1 and  that  being  the  issue,  I am  willing  that  his  law 
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shall  decide  between  us.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  bullion  holder  pays  the  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  a subject  of  Great  Britain.  He  pays 
for  that  service,  and  pays  it  to  whoever  renders 
the  service  substantially,  as  we  propose  by  the 
tenth  section  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  BROOKS,  (interrupting.)  The  gentleman 
mistakes  the  facts. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I know  what  the  facts  are, 
and  I am  stating  what  the  books  show.  1 felt  it 
due  to  say  thus  much,  in  justification  of  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  re- 
ported the  section  controverted.  But  allow  me  lo 
read  the  law,  so  that  there  may  be  no  cavil  about 
it  hereafter: 

“ ^nd  he  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of 
August,  1844,  all  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  demand,  from 
the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Bank  of 
England  notes,  in  exchange  for  gold  bullion,  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  nine  |>ence  per  pound 
of  standard  gold:  Provided  always,  That  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  shall  in  all  cased  be  eiiUtled  to  require  such 
gold  bullion  to  be  melted  and  assayed  by  persons  approved 
by  the  said  Governor  and  Conip.Tiiy,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parties  tendering  such  gold  bullion.’’ 

Now,  sir,  what  is  that  but  a part  of  the  expense 
of  coining,  and  which  will  be  included  in  this 
seigniorage  charge  if  the  section  shall  be  agreed 
to 

Mr.  SEYMOUR,  of  New  York.  I wish  to 
propound  a single  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  [Mr.  Houston.]  I will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whetlier  we  have  not  a statute,  passed  in 
1800,  which  provides  that  a charge  shall  be  made 
upon  all  bullion  brought  to  the  Mint,  which  needs 
refining  before  it  is  in  that  state  which  is  proper 
for  coinage;  and  whether  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  intended  to  be  superadded  as  an  additional 
charge  to  that  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1600: 
That  act,  I think,  charges  one  half  of  one  per  cent, 
for  putting  this  bullion  in  a condition  fit  for  coin- 
age. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I will  reply  that  the  bill 
now  beft>re  the  House  is  intended  to  supersede, 
and  it  will  supersede,  if  agreed  to,  all  other  charges 
for  coinage  at  the  Mints  of  ihe  United  Stales.  The 
gentleman  says  the  charge  now  made  at  our  Mmts 
is  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  I guess  he  has  not 
examined  the  subject,  and  is  therefore  in  error. 
But  admit  that  he  is  correct,  and  that  the  present 
charge  is  as  high  as  he  states  it,  you  will  at  once 
see  that  most  of  the  expense  proposed  to  be 
charged  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  already- 
charged  under  existing  laws;  and  the  service  for 
which  that  expense  is  incurred,  and  which  the 
gentleman  says  is  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  is  now 
charged  upon  all  gold  before  it  is  received  at  the 
British  Mint.  It  is  true  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment does  not  make  the  charge,  for  the  reason 
that  it  does  not  perform  the  labor.  In  England, 
it  is  done  and  paid  for  in  an  assay  office,  distinct 
from  the  Mint.  Here  our  Mints  perform  tl.e  ser- 
vice, and  should  charge  for  it.  The  principle  is 
the  same 

Mr.  SEYMOUR.  The  act  of  1800,  of  which 
I have  an  extract  before  me,  expressly  charges  it 
for  the  expense  of  refining  the  gold,  and  not  as 
Beigniorage. 

Mr,  HOUSTON.  The  gentleman’s  special 
pleading  will  not  avail  him.  Seigniorage,  as  we 
use  and  understand  it,  is  a charge  upon  any  or  all 
of  the  various  stages  of  coinage,  and  is  intended 


to  make  the  owner  of  bullion  pay  the  expense  of 
putting  it  into  coin,  that  he  may  use  it.  \ ou  have 
to  assay  the  bullion,  and  separate  the  impurities 
from  the  purities.  Bullion  is  merchandise,  and 
may  be  and  is  used  as  merchandise;  but  you  can- 
not use  it  as  coin  until  ilie  refining  proress  is  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  it  receives  the  stamp  of  the  Mint; 
and  for  the  expense  incurred  in  turning  it  into 
coin,  it  is  proposed  not  to  charge  one  half  of  one 
per  cent.,  as  the  gentleman  argues,  but  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  to  make  one  per  cent,  the 
maximum  of  the  charge.  They  propose  to  charge 
a seigniorage  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  which  shall  not  in  any  event  exceed 
one  per  cent.,  and  not  in  any  event  exceed  the  ex- 
pense of  coinage  at  the  Mint.  The  Secretary  is 
not  bound  to  charge  the  maximum;  the  discretion 
wasgiven,thalhemighl,  from  time  lo  time,  regulate 
the  charge  with  proper  judgment  and  discretion,  so 
as  to  inflict  no  improper  injury  upon  the  country. 
The  question  now  is,  shall  this  Government  be 
required  to  expend  millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
establishing  and  keeping  up  these  Mints  for  the 
benefit  of  bullion  dealers?  The  expense  of  the 
various  Mints  we  have  now  is  not  much  less  than 
three  quarters  of  a million  of  dollars;  and  if  you 
establish  the  California  Mint,  and  the  New  York 
Mint,  you  will  have  upwards  of  a million  of  dol- 
lars to  pay  annually  to  keep  up  your  system  of 
Mints.  And  is  it  right  that  the  people  should  be 
taxed  to  that  extent  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
any  one  interest  over  any  other  .*■ 

Mr.  STANTON,  of  Tennessee,  (interrupting.) 

I believe  there  is  no  doubt  about  llie  fact  that  this 
business  of  coinage  is  one  which  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  Government.  Why,  I ask,  is  it  that 
the  Government  should  be  paid  for  performing 
this  duly  of  stamping  tlie  currency  of  the  people, 
any  more  than  for  performing  any  other  constitu- 
tional duly  ? 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  In  answering  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Stanton,]  ! will  say  what 
I was  going  to  say  at  first.  It  is  said  the  Gov- 
ernment has  this  monopoly  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Why  is  that?  It  is  not  because  the  Gov- 
ernment profits  from  it.  But  it  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  protect  the  people  against  plunder 
by  a hundred  different  kinds  of  coins — coins  of 
various  devices  and  values. 

But  I have  not  answered  the  gentleman’s  ques- 
tion. I say  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  as  much  bound  to  protect  the  manufacture  of 
one  thing  as  of  another,  and  if  we  are  bound  to 
put  gold  in  a condition  to  be  used,  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  same  obligation  resting  upon  it,  to 
put  the  cotton  of  the  cotton -grower,  the  tobacco 
of  the  tobacco-grower,  the  rice  of  the  rice-grower, 
in  a condition  to  be  used  in  market.  Gentlemen 
say  the  Government  does  not  require  you  to  bale 
your  cotton.  True  enough.  Nor  does  it  require 
the  bullion  holder  lo  coin  his  bullion.  I am  will- 
ing to  give  Mint.s,  as  far  as  my  vote  goes,  lo  any 
point  where  the  interest  of  the  people  demands  a 
Mint,  upon  the  principle  that,  after  the  Govern- 
ment builds  them,  they  shall  sustain  themselves 
by  a tax  on  coinage;  upon  no  other  principle  will 
1 vote  for  additional  Mints.  If  you  require  the 
Government  lo  sustain  them,  then  I say  the  one 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  one  at  New  Orleans  will 
coin  promptly  double  the  quantity  of  bullion  ever 
, brought  to  tfiiis  country;  and  it  is  as  little  as  the 


owner  o ' it  should  expect,  that  he  should  carry  it  have  said,  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of 
to  the  ]V1  ints  already  in  operation.  The  Govern-  the  Treasury.  A bill  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
ment  is  not  profited  by  them;  and  certainly,  as  mously,  after  weeks’  discussion,  containing  this 
they  can  do  double  the  coinage  required,  it  should  same  principle.  They  must  be  much  less  intelli- 
be  called  on  to  establish  no  more,  unless  upon  the  gent  than  gentlemen  of  this  House,  very  remiss 
principle  that  they  will  sustain  themselves,  as  pro-  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  or  the  gentlemen 
posed  ir  this  bill.  The  charge  for  coinage,  con-  here  from  New  York  must  be  mistaken;  this 
tained  ii  this  bill,  is  not  one  per  cent,,  but,  as  I House  must  determine  which. 
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